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Chats With the Editor 


Music in the Moonlight 


The moon had not yet come up 
when the boy stirred on his bed. 

He gazed around in the darkness. There 
was no use getting out of bed yet. He 
would need light for what he planned to 
do, and he didn’t dare light a candle, lest 
his brother waken. He would have to wait 
till the moon rose. 

He slept only fitfully the next couple of 
hours. But when the half-sized moon peeked 
over the roof of the house next door and 
spilled its silvery light across his bed, he 
slipped from the covers and tiptoed out of 
the room. 

He had to be quiet. His brother would 
be most furiously angry if he knew what 
he was doing. 

He crept silently to the music room, 
passed noiselessly through the doorway, and 
stood at last before the bookcase. A lattice- 
work door covered the books, and it was 
locked. But the boy knew he could wiggle 
his fingers through an opening in the lat- 
tice just far enough to reach the rolled-up 
book he wanted. 

He squeezed through an opening now. 

But, listen! What noise was that? 

Was his brother coming? 

Ah, no. Just the creaking of the house 
as it settled in the cold. 

He pulled the book from the bookcase 
and opened it out flat on a table. Then 
from a secret hiding place he had told no 
one about he took a large sheet of paper. 

The room, of course, was almost dark. 
But a narrow beam of pale moonlight fil- 
tered through the window and lay across 
the table. It wasn’t nearly enough to see by 


= propesly,*but the boy dipped his quill pen 


~ into the ink and began to write. He bent 
his head down till his nose almost touched 
the paper, peering atthe almost invisible 
marks, copying them.from the book he 
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had taken from the bookcase onto the lined 
sheet he had taken from the secret hiding 
place. 

Some boys are interested in baseball or 
science or math. Some girls think constantly 
of clothes and boy friends. 

But for the teen-age boy shivering in his 
pajamas, the consuming passion of his soul 
was music. His older brother had a book 
with pieces in it by famous composers, and 


But his brother had sternly refused. 

That’s why he was copying the music in 
the moonlight. He had been at it a long 
time. On every moonlit night the past three 
months he had gotten out of bed to work 
on the project. Three more months were 
to pass, at the same laborious task. And 
then at last the job was done. He had a copy 
of the coveted music, and could play it to 
his heart’s content. 

Then the older brother found out what 
he had done and took the copy from him. 

Was there ever such a cruel deed! 

But amazing as it seems, the boy did not 
give up in discouragement. He went on 
studying music, and did so well that today 
he is recognized as the greatest composer 
of all time. You know his name: Johann 
Sebastian Bach. 

Did you work hard on some special 
project during 1961? Did you, perhaps, 
try to get better grades at school, or over- 
come a bad temper? And now do you feel 
you have nothing to show for all your ef- 
fort? Remember Sebastian Bach! 

The disappointments and failures of the 
past cannot keep us from reaching our goals 
if we refuse to be discouraged. Set your 
goals high for 1962, press steadily toward 
them, and by God’s grace you will accom- 
plish greater things in the new year than 
you have ever done in the past. 

“Be strong and of a good courage; be 
not afraid, neither be thou dismayed: for 
the Lord thy God is with thee whitherso- 
ever thou goest” (Joshua 1:9). 

This promise made to Joshua so long 
ago is just as true and just as certain for 
us today as it was for God’s children 
away back then. 


he had asked for permission to play “"@ 


Your friend, 
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I felt I was floating on air... 


at the Skating Rink 


By MARIE DAVIS 


OTHER said, “Don’t go to skating 
rinks.” 

But I said, “What's wrong with them? 
Skating is good clean exercise, and you 
have to have a little bit of fun once in a 
while.” 

I had myself convinced. And the more 
I thought, the more convinced I became. 
Our church rented a certain rink once in a 
while so that we teen-agers could skate to- 
gether. When any of us went at other times, 
we always went with our own group. We 
didn’t associate with worldly young people 
there any more than we would when shop- 
ping or riding a city bus. 

The music? Well, most of it was good, 
and we got a thrill from the rhythm of the 
organ. 

One of my friends, who hadn’t been an 
Adventist all his life, told me once that he 
couldn’t see any difference between a skat- 
ing rink and a dance hall. The music was 


similar, he said, and the skaters danced on 
their skates part of the time. 

Soon after this I found myself feeling 
lonesome, with nothing to do and no place 
tO go. 

And about this time a friend of mine came 
to visit from out of town. She was talented 
and full of life, and we kept busy with 
horseback riding, bicycling, and organizing 
our musical instruments into an orchestra 
using our brothers and cousins. 

Then one Sunday she wanted to go skat- 
ing, so my aunt took us to this rink the 
church sometimes rented. I had a part-time 
job, but I wouldn’t have to be back to work 
till late in the afternoon. 

I had never used make-up before, but my 
friend did, so I put on some of her lipstick. 

When we got inside the rink, I stood off 
to one side for a while, feeling out of place. 
But before long a young, clean-looking sol- 

To page 18 











Jon Goes 


SEAL HUNTING 


By CATHARINE MARSDEN 


jox lived in a small Norwegian town. In 
the summer the choppy sea lapped at the 
shore, and fishing vessels sailed forth at 
dawn and returned at dark. In the winter 
the snow fell constantly over the coastal vil- 
lage, and the cold blue sea became drift ice. 

Now, Jon was a boy with hair like ripe 
wheat, and with laughing lines around his 
eyes. He lived alone with his father, who 
was considered the wisest man in the town. 
Big Karl was the father’s name, and he was 
the village schoolteacher. 

“Father,” said Jon one day, “why must I 
be a teacher like you when I would much 
rather become a seal hunter, or even a fisher- 
man?” 

“Any strong boy can become a seal 
hunter,” said Big Karl, “but you and I have 
a special compassion and understanding 
of the young. God meant for us to teach, not 
to kill.” 

“Perhaps God meant for you to teach,” ar- 
gued Jon, “but I am sure He meant for me 


to be a seal hunter, away out yonder on the 


ice, else why would I feel such a hanker- 
ing to go?” 

“You are a restless boy,” replied Big Karl. 
“Think how successful you were teaching 
little Klaus to read, when even I had given 
up. 

Pa know I will be an unhappy teacher,” 
said Jon. “I want to be a seal hunter.” 

So it happened that Big Karl arranged for 


Jon to work as a skinner for Captain Freder- 
ick, the hardy seal hunter of the village, a 
man who was happy only when he was out 
on the ice floes killing seals. 

Jon was excited and glad. At last he 
would go out to the North Norwegian Sea 
in Captain Frederick’s sturdy vessel. 

Although the winter snow was still fall- 
ing over the small town, the sun was 
warmer each day, bringing the life of spring 
nearer to the frozen land. 

Jon hurried down to the sea, where Cap- 
tain Frederick was preparing for the seal 
hunt. He helped the crew overhaul the ves- 
sel and store the provisions. There were to 
be three extra men besides Jon on this trip, 
hired as skinners too. 

Ah, Jon thought, this is man’s work, much 
better than blackboards and chalk. 

On the great day of departure, Big Karl 
waved good-by from the shore, the wild 
wind blowing his frosty hair about and 
bringing tears to his eyes. 

It was dawn when the ship set sail, and 
the weather was rough and stormy from the 
start. The vessel pitched and rolled, but 
Jon was not afraid. 

This sturdy ship had a round hull. It was 
built strong, like a huge soup bowl, so that 
the ice floes would lift it up and out of the 
sea, not crush it to pieces. Seal hunters were 
wise men. Their vessels lasted for genera- 
tions. 
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Then the gale worsened. The skipper 
had to reef the canvas, and Jon was right 
there helping the crew fight sails that were 
already frozen rigid. It was a man’s life and 
Jon gloried in it, though his fingers hurt and 
his nose froze. 

Alas, in the midst of the storm, Jon be- 
came seasick. The rough weather, the howl- 
ing wind, the bitter cold, the rolling deck, 
were too much for him. He clung to the rail 

nd vomited violently. 

Captain Frederick was up in the crow’s 
nest watching the drift ice. He saw Jon’s 
trouble and ordered him below. Such shame. 

The next day the sea was calm, and Jon 
struggled up on deck, feeling weak. Cap- 
tain Frederick was again in the crow’s nest, 
watching now for the seal herd. Everything 
was quiet. All about was the drift ice. The 
unearthly beauty of it all struck the boy. As 
far as he could see, the world was white, 
with the blue sky above it like an upside- 
down bowl. The moon was a thin white bis- 
cuit with a bite taken out. The sun strug- 
gled to shine through the clouds that were 
like hunks of white cotton. 

Jon saw a few enormous seals swimming 


about. Then he saw a polar bear sitting on 
an ice floe. On and on the vessel sailed, and 
Jon watched everything, his eyes squinted 
against the glare of the ice. It was hours be- 
fore the vessel came upon the herd of seals. 

Hundreds of hooded seals were crawling 
over the ice, as far as Jon could see. 

“What a sight!” he exclaimed. 

“Aye, that it is,” answered a skinner. “See 
the thick black fur around their faces. That's 
why they're called hooded.” 

“So many of them up on the ice,” 
breathed Jon in awe. 

“This is the time of the year their young 
are born,” replied the skinner. “That's why 
they are up on the ice.” 

The vessel drew closer, sailing quietly 
and not disturbing the herd. Jon could hear 
the plaintive cries of the newborn baby 
seals, and he could see the big mothers lick- 
ing their woolly children. The cries of the 
newly born sounded like human infants. 
Jon was amazed. 

“Let’s go,” called out the captain. 

The skinners, the captain, and the crew 
took their knives and clubs and left the 


To page 16 





JEANIE MC COY, ARTIST 


The mother seal saw all that happened to her baby. 
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Conclusion: Plenty to Eat at Last 





If you missed the last chapter: 


The Indians had been inviting themselves to dinner 
so often that the settlers’ supplies were running low, 
and Peter was hungry. Elder Brewster called for a 
day of fasting and —— and then announced that 

rations would cut in half. The very next day 
a large group of Indians arrived. Peter watched them 
stuff themselves, even letting some of the food fall 
on the floor, wasted. He was so famished, he could 
not stand it. He set out on his own to go to Chief 
Massasoit and ask him to tell the Indians to stop 
beasing. He took with him a gift—a dry snakeskin 
full bullets. He thought sure the Indians would 
like it, for yy | had brought a snakeskin filled with 
arrows a few days before, and it was received with 
great excitement. He now found some Indians who 
took him to their village. He noticed they were not 
too friendly, but he could not talk to them, not under- 
standing eir ye Presently Squanto arrived 
and explained to Peter that these Indians were pre- 
paring to go and — the settlers. A snakeskin filled 
with arrows or bullets had long been looked — 
by the Indian tribes as a challenge to war. Peter had 
really stirred up trouble! Read on. 


———- opened the snakeskin and 
poured out a handful of shot. He 
seemed speechless for a moment. 

“Where did you get this? Do your peo- 
ple mean to make war on this tribe?” 

Peter’s eyes filled with tears. “Why, no. 
Of course not! I brought this as a gift for 
Chief Massasoit.” 

“You brought a war challenge as a gift? 
Massasoit is a friend to your people, not an 
enemy. Do you not remember the treaty 
made two moons ago?” Squanto’s voice 
deepened in alarm. 

“Yes, of course I remember, Squanto. I 
didn’t know a snakeskin meant war. I knew 
it was important, and I wanted to give 
Chief Massasoit something valuable.” 

There was a flash of lightning. Thunder 
rumbled overhead. The Indians called to 
one another. The drum stopped, and as the 
storm continued, the Indians put away their 
bows and arrows. 

Squanto talked to them and then beck- 
oned to Peter. 
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By LOUISE A. VERNON 


“Your snakeskin has spoken the right 
language, Peter. They say the English speak 
in thunderbolts and lightning. They say 
English magic is strong. They will not make 
war on the Englishmen.” 

Peter sank down on a log again, this time 
because the relief was so great. 

Rain pounded the earth. The Indians 
danced in joy, and the women ran to get 
containers to catch rain water. 

Squanto hurried Peter toward Pawtuxet. 

“Oh, Squanto, this rain will save our corn 
crop.” Peter ran to keep up with Squanto’s 
long strides. “At harvesttime, we'll have a 
bit feast of thanksgiving.” 

Squanto almost smiled as he pointed to 
Peter's bulging stomach. “Until then, no 
need to eat.” Then his expression changed. 
He pushed Peter to the ground and put his 
fingers to his lips. 

Two men came through the forest. Peter 
recognized the voices of Edward Winslow 
and Stephen Hopkins. 

“Here I am,” Peter called. 

Edward Winslow and Stephen Hopkins 
hugged Peter and scolded him at the same 
time. “What do you mean by frightening us 
so? Are you all right? Squanto, how does it 
happen that you are here?” 

Peter told the whole story. 

“So that’s what happened. Well, we can’t 
take you back now. You'll have to go with 
us, and Squanto, too.” 

“Aren’t we going back to Pawtuxet?” 

“It’s mot Pawtuxet any more,” Stephen 
Hopkins said. “Yesterday we voted to give 
our town an English name. The new name 
is Plymouth. Now we're on our way to see 
Chief Massasoit about our food supply.” 

“What gift are you taking?” Peter asked. 




















Stephen Hopkins unrolled a horseman’s 
coat of red, trimmed with lace, and a copper 
chain to be used by Chief Massasoit’s mes- 
sengers. 

“Let’s be on our way,” Edward Winslow 
urged. “We want to be there by nightfall.” 

Long before they reached Chief Massa- 
soit’s village, his people came out to greet 
them. Edward Winslow and Stephen Hop- 
kins did not explain outright why they had 
come. 

“Will the people of Chief Massasoit’s 
tribe bring their furs to the English for 
trade?” Stephen Hopkins asked. 

Chief Massasoit addressed his people. 
Squanto interpreted. “Am not I Massasoit, 
commander of the country around you? Is 
not this town mine, and the people of it? 
Will you not bring your skins to the Eng- 
lish?” 

All agreed. 

Stephen Hopkins presented the red coat 
to Chief Massasoit. He was delighted and 
took off his fur cape, put the coat on, and 





THOMAS DUNBEBIN, ARTIST 


Oh, but it was a glorious day, that very first Thanksgiving! And Peter was right there. See him? 


walked up and down bending his arms and 
nodding with satisfaction. 

That night Stephen Hopkins, Edward 
Winslow, and Peter were invited to spend 
the night in the chief's hut. The doorway 
was hung with beaver skins, and the roof 
sloped sharply. The heat was stifling. 

Peter looked for the bed. He saw mat- 
covered planks raised about a foot from the 
ground. Chief Massasoit and his wife lay at 
one end. The chief motioned his guests to 
the other. Peter lay where the roof sloped 
lowest. When two warriors came in and 
squeezed themselves in the middle, Peter 
thought he could never bear lying in a 
cramped position all night. To make matters 
worse, something bit him on the leg. He 
wriggled and scratched. 

“Be quiet, Peter,” Edward Winslow whis- 
pered, and then he had to scratch too. 

Peter felt more bites, and then he knew 
what was biting him—fleas. 

Stephen Hopkins moved a little. 

“Are the fleas biting you?” Peter asked. 
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“Yes, but lie still. We can’t leave until 
daybreak. It would be an insult to Chief 
Massasoit.” 

The next morning Peter’s eyelids were 
heavy from lack of sleep. He tried to keep 
awake while Edward Winslow and Stephen 


Femi tuatuas roatumtaain 
| THANK YOU, FATHER 


By MABEL EZELL KILLION 


I thank You for the gentle rain 

That patters on my windowpane. 

I thank You for the stars above 
That speak to us of Your great love; 
For the sun that shines so bright 
And for the moonbeams in the night. 


I thank You for the birds that sing, 
For Sabbath bells that sweetly ring; 
For humming of the honeybees, 

And rustling in the tall green trees; 
For junior girls and junior boys 

Who fill our hearts so full of joys. 


I thank You for the love You show 
To all Your children here below; 
And for the many mansions fair 
Waiting for us over there. 

I thank You, Father, for Your Son, 
The only true and righteous One. 


I a Sn on nS > 


Hopkins explained the purpose of their visit 
to Chief Massasoit. 

“Your tribe eats well,” Winslow said. 

When Squanto interpreted this remark, 
Chief Massasoit bowed. 

“We English are always glad to welcome 
the Indians as guests.” 

Chief Massasoit bowed again. 

“But it is indeed a pity that we English 
do not have fine food to serve our guests. 
We regret that our food supply is so low 
that we cannot serve our guests as we would 
like.” 

With dignity, the chief stated, “Chief 
Massasoit will explain to his seven tribes 
that they must always bring food when they 
visit.” 

Edward Winslow and Stephen Hopkins 
bowed in their turn. As their parting gift, 
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they hung a string of beads around the neck 
of Chief Massasoit’s wife. She sucked in her 
breath to show her pleasure and fingered 
the bright-colored necklace. 

Chief Massasoit’s people ushered their 
guests to the edge of the clearing. Peter 
waved good-by as he followed the men on 
the way to Plymouth. 

The rain had saved the corn. A bountiful 
crop was in prospect as the harvesters be- 
gan their work. Preparations for a big fe 
began. 

Every day Peter had to bring back more 
buckets of water than the day before. Mrs. 
Brewster sent him to the stream so many 
times that he was tired out. He dawdled on 
the way by midafternoon, and just for fun, 
backed up Fort Hill while looking out over 
the harbor. 

A young girl’s voice broke into his 
thoughts. “Look sharp, Peter Cook. Mind the 
kettle. If it rolls downhill, you'll have to 
fetch it.” 

Peter’s foot struck something hard. With 
a clatter the kettle bumped down the hill 
to the bottom. 

“Have you lost your senses completely?” 
The girl scolded Peter but did not move 
from where she was sitting. Her thick green 
skirt spread in a circle around her. The 
breeze whipped a strand of her tawny hair 
across her mouth, and she flung it aside with 
impatience. 

“Sarah Fuller, have you nothing else to 
do but sit halfway up and halfway down Fort 
Hill?” Peter sent a sidelong glance toward 
the kettle lying on its side at the bottom of 
the hill. 

Sarah tucked her arms around her knees. 
“I’ve been helping mother mold candles 
since morning. I know we have enough 
candles for twenty years.” 

“But Sarah, weren’t there other chores 
for you to do—such as pounding the corn 
for the pudding?” 

Sarah made a face as she waved a hand 
toward the cornfield. “Think of all the 
corn puddings that field will make.” 

Peter groaned. “And think of all the 
shucking. There'll be enough to fill the 
whole bay from here to——” 

He jumped up. “Sarah, look! Do you see 
that speck way out there? It looks like a 
sailboat. But the shallop is anchored at the 
mouth of the river today.” 

They watched until they were sure it was 

To page 19 
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TONY 


the Baby-sitting Hero 


By EDGAR A. WARREN 


At was quiet and still in the living room. 
Tony gazed into the flames flickering 
and leaping in the fireplace. 

Thirteen years old, Tony was an experi- 
enced baby-sitter and often spent an eve- 
ning in a neighbor's house, keeping an eye 
on the children while their father and 
mother were out. It was a pleasant way to 
earn some money—except when the babies 
cried and made a fuss. It wasn’t such fun 
then, though by experience Tony had 
learned what to do. His friends at school 
often teased him about his baby-sitting, but 
he just smiled at their remarks. 

So it was that on this particular evening 
Tony was in the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith, looking after their three small boys, 
Michael, Anthony, and David. The little 
sister, Linda, six years old, was asleep in 
the room where Tony was, and the boys 
were in their bedroom upstairs. 

But what was that? People outside were 
shouting. 

Tony looked around him. Linda was still 
sleeping. But smoke was seeping in under 
the living-room door! Pulling back the cur- 
tains, Tony saw a horrible red glow reflected 
from the houses across the street. The apart- 
ment he was in was on fire! 


@ He ran back to Linda's cot, and gently 


ifting the girl in his arms, he made for the 
door. A cloud of smoke met him, almost 
choking him. Linda was waking now and 
whimpered a bit. 

“All right, Linda,” he said reassuringly. 
“I'm just taking you downstairs for a while. 
Don’t cry.” 

At the street door eager hands took the 
little girl, and a neighbor made her com- 


fortable in her home. Meanwhile Tony ran 
back into the burning house and up the 
stairs through the smoke. Soon the crying 
Michael was out of the house and on his 
way to keep Linda company. 

Once more Tony ran up the stairs through 
the smoke and flames, and with David in 
his arms staggered down again to the door. 
By now he hardly knew what he was doing. 
He only remembered that his job was not 
yet done. Anthony was still inside the blaz- 
ing house. 

All the lights in the house were out and 
only the glow of the flames was left. Fire- 
men were running here and there with hoses 
and ladders, but, of course, it was Tony who 
knew better than any of the men where to 
find the little boy. So, though he knew that 
this last rescue would be the hardest of all, 
he again plunged into the smoke, and shut- 
ting his eyes and trying to hold his breath, 
he felt his way up the stairs. Above the noise 
of the flames and the shouts of the people 
below, he could hear another sound—a sound 
that urged him on—the sound of Anthony 
crying. At least it meant that the little boy 
was still alive! 

Guided by these cries, Tony soon found 
the four-year-old, and picked him up in his 
arms. But the little boy was so frightened 
he didn’t recognize his rescuer, and struggled 
so hard that Tony wondered whether he 
could ever make it. And all the time there 
was the fear that the stairs would be com- 
pletely enveloped in flames and would col- 
lapse. 

“Dear Lord, help me,” Tony gasped. “This 
is the last one—I mustn’t fail now! Please 
help me.” To page 17 
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No More Guessing 


By SALLIE BRISTOW 


M* FATHER was a patient man. He had 
to be to put up with me. I was impa- 
tient, hasty, and wasteful. 

Consider the time I suddenly decided to 
bake a cake. 

“Hadn't you better study the recipe?” dad 
asked gently, while I dashed a bit of this and 
a little bit of that into a mixing bowl. 

“Oh, I guess I know how!” I flipped 
back—and out of the oven some time later 
came a mass of soggy stuff that didn’t look 
like sponge cake at all. It tasted terrible. 

Still dad said not one harsh word. Perhaps 
he knew I'd grow up someday. Meanwhile, 
I kept on ignoring directions. It took so 
much time to read them, and, as I told you, 
I was impatient. 

One day I decided to make a fortune in 
the picture business. Taking pictures was so 
easy. I'd done it all my life and had a scrap- 
book filled with pictures. Now my bright 
idea was to develop and print my own. 
“Look at what I can save!” I said to dad. 
“Tl be rich quick.” 

“A good idea,” dad agreed. “There are 
manuals that give directions for people who 
are learning to develop and print pictures. 
Some of them aren’t too expensive. I'll ad- 
vance the price to help you get started.” 

That was all well and good, I thought, but 
waiting for that book to arrive was the long- 
est time period I ever endured. Already I 
had rolled the last picture on the film in my 
camera and snapped Dagwood, our big cat, 
as he sunned on the porch. 

All I had to do now was to roll the film as 
far as it would go in the camera, then open 
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the back carefully and slip the roll out. 

Before I got this bright idea I would al- 
ways take the film to the photo shop, but as 
you know, I was determined to do the de- 
veloping on this roll all by myself. So in- 
stead of taking the film to be developed, I 
dug into my savings and went after a photo 
developing kit. 

“Developing and printing aren’t difficult 
if you follow the directions,’ Mr. Carter at 
the photo shop assured me. 

It seemed as though that was all I heard. 
“Follow the directions.” “Make sure you 
know what you're doing.” Well, I could 
read the instructions in the folder that came 
with the developing kit, couldn’t I? And 
wouldn’t that be good enough? 

It wasn’t a complete outfit. There were 
just the essentials: trays, developer, hypo 
powder, a small red light, clamps, some 
printing paper, a printing frame, and two 
small stirring rods. 

Before I could begin developing, I had to 
add a second blind over the one already at 
the bathroom window. Dad stood by as I 
worked. He didn’t say anything about wait- 
ing for the book he had ordered for me, but 
I had a feeling that he was thinking about ‘@ 

“You're sure that’s going to be dark 
enough?” he asked. 

We closed the door and stuffed rags 
around the cracks where light still showed. 
Then dad fixed a paper shield for the red 
light, leaving just the dimmest glow by 
which to see the trays and the nail where I 
would hang the film clamp. 

Next I set up the equipment. Into the 




















first tray I put clear water. Into the second 
tray went water and the developer powder. 
This was packed in a glass tube with a cork 
in each end. The contents of end A were 
first stirred into the water, followed by the 
contents of end B. A strong, cinnamon-like 
smell came up to my nose, but I knew the 
liquid was far from edible. 

Now into the third tray I put clear water. 
This was supposed to have a few drops of 
acetic acid added to it, but I didn’t have any 

d decided that this was another “extra” I 
could get along without until I went into 
the picture business for good. 

The final enamel tray was to hold the hypo 
solution, which would make the film and 
prints permanent so they would last a long 
time. 

Now I was ready to begin the big venture. 
Dad volunteered to sit in the kitchen watch- 
ing the clock for five minutes while the 
film was developing, then five more minutes 
while it was in the hypo bath. 

Inside the darkened bathroom I let my 
eyes adjust to the dim red light, then hold- 
ing the roll of film in my left hand, I began 
to unwrap the paper covering. It would be 
the first time I had ever seen a film be- 
fore it was developed. One clamp was hang- 
ing on the nail, and as soon as the roll of 
paper fell away I saw the crisp celluloid-like 
object that was the film. The clamp had two 
sharp teeth that held the film securely as I 
continued to unroll, letting the paper cov- 
ering fall to the floor. A piece of tape held 
the end of the film, and I tore this off and 
clutched the film in the second clamp. 

Film always smells good as your nose fol- 
lows it down to that second clamp. But it’s 
hard to hang onto. It wants to twist and turn, 
and getting it wet the first time is quite a 
struggle. I tried to dip it into the first tray, 
which had plain water in it. The film 


Up and down, up and down went the film in the tray. 














twisted, then snapped back flipping water 
on my nose, but there was no time to wipe 
the water off. I had to hang onto both those 
clamps until the stiff material finally de- 
cided to quit buckling and soaked up 
enough water to make it behave. 

“Now.” I called so loud I’m sure Dagwood 
darted off the back porch in fright. 

“All right . . . go!” came dad’s command 
through the closed door. 

In went the film into the second tray, the 
one with the developer. It was sticky, slimy. 
The mixture ran down my arms, dripped off 
my elbows. But there was no stopping now. 
Back and forth I went. Up and down. Up and 
down! The film seemed so heavy I thought 
I could never drag it through the developer 
one more time. I dreamed of the day when 

To page 17 
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“Not good enough for the racing team,” they 


said. But Balto won the greatest race of all! _ 


THE DASH for NC 


pee was ready. As leader of the team, 
he stood proud and alert in front of the 
other dogs. He sniffed the cold air and 
pointed his nose into the gale that blew 
from the northwest. 

“The start of a blizzard,” he must have 
thought, if dogs think. And he must have 
wondered why his master was setting out on 
the trail in such weather. Perhaps there was 
a race to be run. 

Dog races were very popular in Alaska at 
the time, with rival kennels competing 
against one another in vivid and exciting 
contests. 

But Balto was not a racing dog. 

Tom Bradford, as he stood outside the 
trading station at Bluffs, said that very 
thing. He was watching idly as Gunnar Kas- 
son prepared to get the team under way. 

“You won't go far with that dog.” Brad- 
ford nodded toward Balto. “He’s not very 
fast.” 

“That’s what they say,” replied Kasson, 
“but I don’t agree.” 

“Well,” Bradford shrugged, “you're the 
team driver. You can choose as leader any 
dog you wish, but I think you’re making a 
mistake.” 

Tom Bradford was an old-timer who 
knew every dog for miles around. He was 
familiar with Balto and knew his record. 
The dog had been in a few races and hadn’t 
done well. He was considered slow, and 
with the other slow dogs, he was generally 
assigned to the work, or scrub, teams. Mush- 
ing between creek and town, they took care 
of the short, everyday hauls, so that the 
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By MARGUERITE BURANELLI 


faster dogs would be free for more impor- 
tant jobs and to enter competitions. 

Kasson knew this, of course, but he 
wanted to give Balto a chance. 

“He’s strong and courageous,” he told 
Bradford. “That means a lot.” 

“Maybe so.” Bradford turned to go in- 
side. “In any case, I wish you success.” 

“Thanks,” said Kasson. He knelt down in 
the snow and patted Balto’s thick black fur. 











—- 
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Just then a gust of wind rattled the sign 
in front of the building and caused the sled 
to shimmy in its tracks. Kasson glanced up, 
searching the dark afternoon sky. 

“Weather looks bad,” he remarked, still 
on his knees with the great Siberian licking 
his hand. “But we can’t let that stop us. This 
job’s important, Balto. If it weren’t impor- 
tant, we wouldn’t be going, and you and 
your sled mates would be back at camp 





curled up comfortably before a warm fire.” 

Presently they heard a familiar sound. 
From the distance came the yelping of dogs. 

“It’s Olsen,” said Kasson. “He’s made it.” 
And he ran out to meet the approaching 
team. 

“How'd it go?” he asked. 

“Pretty well,” replied Olsen, breathing 
hard. His fur parka was covered with snow. 

“You made good time,” said Kasson. 

“I tried to,” replied his friend. “They told 
us back at Golovin that speed was important. 
Anyway, here’s the package.” He handed 
Kasson a small, securely wrapped carton. 
“I've been carrying this all day and I still 
don’t know what it is.” 

“Medicine,” replied Kasson. “Antitoxin 
to stop a diphtheria epidemic that’s broken 
out in Nome. The city’s pretty badly off, and 
unless the medicine gets there fast many 
people will die.” 

“Where'd the medicine come from orig- 
inally?” asked Olsen. 

“The outside,” replied Kasson. To Alas- 
kans, any place other than Alaska is called 
the outside. “You see, there was very little 
antitoxin here in the Territory. But a sup- 
ply was located in Seattle, Washington. It 
was flown from Seattle to Anchorage. From 
Anchorage to Nenana it went by railroad. 
Then from Nenana to Nome—some six 
hundred miles—they’re relying on dog sled. 
That’s where you and I and the other driv- 
ers come in. Since no one driver and no 
one team can travel six hundred miles with- 
out stopping, a call went out for volunteers. 
The trip was divided into relays, with each 
team taking a turn.” 

“I see. Something like a pony express.” 

“It’s worked, too,” replied Kasson. “The 
drivers have made good time so far. The 
worst is over. From here to Nome it’s about 
sixty miles. Shouldn’t take me too long.” 

“I hope not,” said Olsen. The two men 
shook hands and said good-by. 

Kasson turned to his team. Nine fine 
strong huskies, they stood in double har- 
ness in the hard-packed snow. Shifting in 
the line, they seemed restless. 

“You want to get started?” said Kasson. 
“It won’t be long now.” 

He made a quick check to see that every- 
thing was in order—harnesses and traces, 


JEANIE MCCOY, ARTIST 


The ice on the lake was thin and breaking up, and 
yet Balto was leading the sled team right onto it. 
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gee pole and rudders. Everything was all 
right. He stowed the medicine and tied it 
down. Then, grabbing the bars of the sled, 
he gave a signal to Balto and dashed out in 
the direction of Nome. His course was due 
west. 

Kasson knew the trail—had been over it in 
all kinds of weather. During the short Alas- 
kan summer he found it a kind and friendly 
place, with flowers in bloom along the hill- 
sides, and gently flowing streams to cheer 
the lonely traveler. 

“But this isn’t summer,” he reminded him- 
self. “It’s the middle of winter with the tem- 
perature thirty below.” 

He led the team without too much trou- 
ble, however, and in the beginning made 
good time. The ground was firm and hard; 
it was easy for the dogs to keep their footing. 

“Mush on, Balto!” he called every so of- 
ten. “Mush on, boy.” 

He spoke, not in command, but in encour- 
agement. Balto scarcely needed a command. 
He was a good work dog. Always pulling 
his share and more of the load, never one 
to slacken his pace, he hadn’t a lazy bone 
in his body. 

With Balto in the lead, the dogs worked 
as one, pulling the sled and its precious 
cargo over frost-rimmed hills and frozen 
streams, past snowdrifts dozens of feet high 
and along cliffsides that looked down on 
deep and dangerous canyons. 

At one point they came to a steep hill. 
“The team can’t make it,” thought Kasson. 
“It’s asking too much of them. We'd better 
go the long way.” 

Just as he said this, just as he was about 
to change course, the dogs, in one great 
surge of power, made it to the top of the hill. 

“Good work,” said Kasson, glad that the 
short cut had worked after all. 

Ordinarily the dogs could have taken it 
easy on the downward slope. But they 
couldn’t take it easy this time. On the other 
side of the hill, as they glided downward, 
the team driver saw that they were coming 
to an ice-covered lake. He looked again and 
saw that the ice was thin, even broken up 
in spots. 

“And they’re heading right into it!” he 
thought in panic. 

Again the dogs surprised him. Quick 
and intelligent, they had sensed the danger 
and made a wide circle in the snow. They 
missed the lake easily and soon were on firm, 
flat ground. 
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Kasson sighed with relief. It was a close 
call, but it told him one thing—the team 
was good, as good as any he had ever driven. 
He realized this more and more as the hours 
passed. True dogs of the North, they pitted 
their strength and endurance, their muscle 
and mind, against the elements that men 
have tried to conquer but have never over- 
come. 

“We've done pretty well so far,” Kasson 
muttered as he guided the sled through the 
wilderness. “The weather’s held. We've cov- 
ered almost thirty miles in six hours. Be- 
fore too long we can call it a day. The next 
driver will take over, and it'll be camp for 
us and some good hearty grub.” 

But even as he spoke, he felt that trou- 
ble was on the way. At first there was noth- 
ing more than a few white specks floating 
through the air, hardly enough to cause 
alarm. Except for the wind, they would have 
passed unnoticed. But Kasson knew the 
danger of snow and wind on the trail. The 
specks became larger and more numerous. 
Soon great flurries of snow fell from the 
heavens. Fanned by the gale, they set in 
motion the worst blizzard the team driver 
had seen in many a winter. He was indeed 
worried—not for himself, not even for the 
dogs. They would come through all right. 
But when would the precious package 
reach Nome? The success of the mission de- 
pended on time. Would he be delayed on the 
trail? Would the medicine reach the stricken 
city only after it was too late to be of use? 
The other drivers had done well. Was their 
work to be lost at the last minute, with the 
antitoxin so near its destination? 

The blizzard continued, gathering strength. 
Kasson couldn’t see the trail in front 
of him; he couldn’t see the dogs. He 
tried to lead them, but found it all but im- 
possible. He had to admit that he was no 
longer master of the team. He decided to 
give Balto his head, letting him go where 
he would. 

“If I can’t lead Balto, I'd better let him 
lead me,” he thought. 

It was a wise move. In spite of the blizzard, 
in spite of the darkness, Balto kept on the 
course. Instinctively he did what was right. 
Following a sure straight line he pressed 
ever westward. 

Port Safety, a few miles west of Nome, 
should have been their stopping point—the 
end of their particular relay. Another team 

To page 18 
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The boys chanted, “One, two, three, in 


you go,” and the bullies got an... 


| pe and Larry had the dormitory under 
their thumb. Always up to something 
mean, their favorite joke was one they 
played almost every Friday night. They 
would go from room to room, upending 
mattresses and spilling sleeping boys onto 
the floor. 

The dean, of course, would have stopped 
such goings on if he had known about 
them. But the boys were so frightened by 
the threats these bullies made, that they 
wouldn’t tell. 

Week after week, Larry and Joe’s reign 
of terror cast a fearful shadow over the 
frightened dormitory. 

There is a time to endure; there is also 
a time to help bullies grow up! The tor- 
mented boys of one accord decided that 
this time had come. They had had enough! 

Dozens of heads got together. With se- 
cret whisperings interesting plans took 
shape! 

Darkness enveloped the dormitory Satur- 
day night. All the boys had settled down. 
Or had they? Certainly they were tired 
enough to sleep soundly. Yet 

Down the hall a door stealthily opened, 
then another, and another. Silent boys, more 
silent that you would imagine boys could be, 
gathered in the hall and proceeded cautiously 
to the room where Larry and Joe lay sleep- 
ing, blissfully ignorant of what awaited 
them. 

Then suddenly silence fled as the door 
flew open and the room filled with a flood 
of determined boys. And now it was the 
bullies’ turn to clutch their mattresses in 
terror! Too bad for them! They were out- 
numbered! 

Clad only in pajamas, they were hoisted 
by willing hands and carried into the frosty 
night. 

The wife of the assistant dean ran into 
the hall to find out about the commotion, 
but she was assured that she ought to go 
back to bed, since no one was going to be 
hurt. 

In the meantime, the assistant dean was 
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making his way pell-mell across the campus 
to the principal's house. 

The triumphant boys carried their kick- 
ing, struggling, shouting burdens across 
the lawns toward the watering trough at the 
school farm. 

And when they got there—a strange ritual 
began: “One, two, three, in you go,” and 
each bully was dunked into the icy water. 

Out the bullies came, spluttering and 
threatening, and back in they went! 

Larry learned fast and quieted down, but 
Joe was angry. He fought like a mad- 
dened bull. So the boys just continued to 
dunk him until he finally raised the flag of 
truce and came up quiet. 

By the time the principal arrived the 
show was over, and the laughing boys were 
heading back to the dormitory, hustling a 
pair of sheepish-looking, shivering, used-to- 
be bullies to hot showers and warm beds. 

The action was drastic, but the results 
were gratifying. Never did Joe and Larry 
play their silly tricks again. 
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Jon Goes Seal Hunting 





From page 5 


vessel. Jon followed them on the ice, agi- 
tated and nervous. He didn’t know ex- 
actly what he was supposed to do. Those 
cow seals must weigh hundreds of pounds. 

The men jumped silently from one ice 
floe to another until they were in the midst 
of the herd. 

The skinner in front of Jon hit a cow 
seal violently with his club and chased her 
from the floe. She flapped in panic to an- 
other floe, leaving her child helpless behind. 
The skinner immediately killed the baby 
with his knife. 

Jon was wordless, horrified. 

The mother seal poked her head up from 
the next ice floe and watched the slaughter 
of her baby. Then she barked hoarsely and 
disappeared in the black water. On the ice 
floe where Jon stood was a stain of crimson 
blood and a limp baby seal. 


Jon looked at the dead baby. It stared 
back at him with wide round eyes. It had 
a dark little nose, funny whiskers, and very 
soft dark fur, like a baby’s hood, around its 
face. The rest of its coat was white. 

“Come on,” sneered the skinner, “if you 
can’t kill them, then carry them back to the 
vessel.” 

A skinner quickly slaughtered four more 
little fellows. 

“Get a move on, you,” he shouted at Jon. 

Jon resolutely stuck his knife ig his belt. 
It was still clean. He picked up two of the 
little seals and carried them to the ship. So 
he worked for the rest of the day. He was 
earning his keep, but kill these cuddly in- 
fants he could not. 

Every time Jon saw a sad-eyed mother 
seal bob up and watch her little baby die, 
his throat ached with misery. He had not 
known seal hunting was like this. 

He had envisioned it as pitting his young 
boy’s strength against the power of a huge 
adult seal. 

“Why don’t we kill the big ones?” he 
asked the skinner. “That would not be so 
shameful.” 

“Sometimes we kill the cows,” replied the 
skinner. “But never do we kill them when 
we can get this fine baby fur so easily. It is 
much more valuable for ladies’ coats, and 
the cows will whelp more seals another 


” 


year. 
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The skinners and the crew worked hard, 
and hundreds of baby seals were slain on 
the ice that day—that endless day. Jon was 
covered with blood from shirt to boots before 
he finished carrying the dead aboard. 

Back in the vessel the skinners skinned 
and butchered the seals. They kept the fine 
fur and the best parts of the meat, the rest 
they threw into the water, until the sea was 
red all around. 

“We make much money this time,” 
boasted Captain Frederick. “Jon, you 
worked hard, brought in plenty of seals. I 
take you with me again.” 

Still Jon was silent. He did not tell the 
captain that his knife was clean. Those sad- 
faced mothers, lifting their heads above the 
ice and watching helplessly while their 
young were slain, he could not forget. Their 
whimpering barks still rang in his ears. If 
he had not been such a big boy, he would 
have cried. 

That evening the captain called the men 
together and gave them their pay. Jon held 
the coins in his hands and stared at them, 
more money than he had ever had before. 
But he hated it. 

The next day the vessel sailed into port 
with the tide. Big Karl was standing on the 
shore, the wind blowing his frosty hair 
about, and Jon knew there would be a glad 
smile on his face. 

He knew too that there was something 
he must do, so he went up to the captain 
and said, “Captain Frederick, I'll not be go- 
ing with you on your next trip. I have not 
the stomach for killing seals.” 

“Have it your own way,” replied the cap- 
tain. “There are plenty who will be glad to 
serve on my vessel.” 

His father rushed up to greet him. “Did 
you have a good trip?” he asked and then 
drew back at the sight of the blood all over 
Jon’s clothes. 

“Father,” Jon said, “you were right. God 
did not make me to kill. I’m not going back. 
See, my knife is clean. I couldn’t use it.” 

His father patted him on his back and 
replied, “I prayed that you would see it that 
way, Jon. But you had to decide for your- 
self.” 

And father and son walked home to- 
gether. 

The next day Jon and Big Karl went to 
the village church. 

“Father,” said Jon, “I have a pocketful of 
money. At first I thought to throw it to the 
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fishes, but then I decided that maybe the 
pastor could find a good use for it. What do 
you think?” 

“You don’t want the money, son?” asked 
Big Karl. 

“It would give me no pleasure to spend 
money earned this way,” replied Jon. 

“Then I am sure the pastor can find better 
use for it than the fishes could.” 

So Jon gave the money to the pastor, and 
when the congregation rose to sing, “Jesus 
Saviour, pilot me, Over life’s tempestuous 
sea,” there was none who sang more fer- 
vently than Jon, or more thankfully. 





Tony, the Baby-sitting Hero 
From page 9 


His prayer was answered, for in a few 
more moments he reached the street door 
and dropped into the arms of a waiting 
fireman. 

When he revived a few minutes later he 
found himself a hero. He was carried to 
the house of the neighbor who was already 
looking after the children he had rescued. 
When he saw they were all safe and unhurt, 
he felt that his few burns and dirty face 
were well worth while. 

But one thought was in his mind, What 
would Mr. and Mrs. Smith say about the 
damage to their house? 

Of course, they were shocked to find the 
building so badly burned, but when they 
saw that all their children were safe, they 
were full of praise for Tony. 

And Tony, what did it feel like to be a 
hero? 

“I didn’t have time to be scared,” he 
said afterward. “It was far more exciting 
than any TV program I ever watched!” 


No More Guessing 
From page 11 


I would have a developing tank and all this 
wearing work would be eliminated, while I 
could be outdoors playing with Dagwood 
as the film developed automatically inside a 
round black box. However, for now, the 
process must be entirely manual, for my 
hobby was yet quite young. 


“Five minutes up!” Dad’s voice cut into 
my thoughts. 

At last! I plunged the film and my hands 
into the third tray full of clean, cool water. 
It felt so good to wash off some of that 
slime! 

“Ready for the last five minutes!” I 
shouted through the closed door, and into 
the hypo went the film for the final process. 
I remembered that the book said that in the 
red light one could see a milky-colored cover- 
ing wash away into the hypo, and finally 
the transparent picture would come into 
view. Oh, I must get more equipment soon! 
Doing pictures was so easy and so much 
fun! 

In the dim red light I could hardly see the 
film, but it didn’t matter. As soon as this 
process was through I could open the door 
and see the first pictures developed all by 
myself! 

I noticed that the hypo felt kind of warm, 
but the film was getting lighter, and the 
slime was disappearing from my hands. My 
arms ached, yet the job was nearly finished, 
and I dreamed of going into the picture 
business. I stared at the wall while the film 
went up and down, up and down. 

Making the print would be easy. After 
this film had dried, I would cut the pic- 
tures apart. Then I'd put one of them in the 
small printing frame with a piece of print- 
ing paper, hold it to a bright light for a few 
seconds, and take it out. I would put the 
paper into developer and hypo just as I was 
doing to this film, and like magic, a picture 
would appear! Easy. 

My thoughts were halted as dad called 
again, “That’s it. Five minutes are up!” 

Such a welcome sound! My arms were 
practically numb, and I'd stared at the wall 
so long I had to look for the doorknob. It 
was good to throw open the door and get a 
breath of fresh, clean air. 

“Let’s see them.” Dad was getting inter- 
ested now. 

Proudly I held up the strip of film to the 
light. But .. . the film was as clear as a pane 
of glass! 

“Where are the pictures?” dad asked. 

There weren’t any! 

“I know I turned the roll each time I 
snapped a picture,” I said. “Something must 
have gone wrong.” I tried not to cry, but I 
felt like it. 

Dad opened the blinds in the “darkroom,” 
then called me. “Come here.” 
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I looked into the tray of hypo. Do you 
remember I said it felt warm? Well, now it 
had tiny black bits floating in it. And those 
black bits were all that was left of my pic- 
tures! 

“Looks as though temperature is as im- 
portant here as it is in baking a cake,” dad 
said quietly. 

I guess there was a bit of sarcasm in his 
voice, but he was only trying to help. Even 
if I didn’t yet have a thermometer to test the 
temperature in each tray, common sense 
should have told me that the hypo felt 
much too warm to plunge soft gelatin film 
into. Now I saw the results of acting too 
quickly. I determined to study that book 
when it came, and I even decided to ask a 
few questions before 1 went into the photo 
business. There would be no more guessing! 

A few weeks later, when eight perfect 
negatives showed up on a film, I knew it was 
true. Life is wonderful when one follows 
the directions! 





At the Skating Rink 
From page 3 


dier stopped and asked me to skate with 
him. I made some excuse not to, but then I 
saw that my aunt and girl friend had found 
partners, so I accepted the next time he 
asked me. 

He seemed like a real nice fellow. He had 
just been transferred to the fort near my 
town, and didn’t know anyone around yet. 
He could skate beautifully. I felt I was 
floating on air! 

We talked as we skated, and we waltzed 
to the tunes. He asked whether I danced, 
and I said No, I didn’t believe in dancing. 
But as I said it, I thought, “How inconsist- 
ent that must sound!” Here we were danc- 
ing on skates. What was the difference? 

I hated to tell him I was an Adventist, 
for I knew I didn’t look like one. I also knew 
that it was time I was getting home and to 
work, but I couldn’t tear myself away. I was 
having too much fun. In fact, not until it 
was very late did we finally break away, and 
I dashed to work long after I should have 
been there. 

I’m glad to say I came back to my senses. 
I realized that when one gets so wrapped 
up in any pleasure that he forgets his con- 
victions and responsibilities, he’s on danger- 
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ous ground. I knew there was a strong pull, 
an almost overwhelming urge to skate, and 
skate more and more. It was fun. It was ex- 
citing and challenging, to perfect the skill. 
And yet, where was it leading me? I had 
thought I was strong spiritually, and I had 
high standards. I intended to hold them up. 
But when I was on the devil’s ground, my 
high standards melted away. 

I made my decision right then and there. 
I never went to a public rink again. 

I was still a teen-ager. I still had fun and 
enjoyed life. But by staying away from skat- 
ing rinks I avoided a terrible danger that 
some of my friends experienced. At the 
rinks they met young people of the world 
and later married them. Nice young people, 
no doubt, these worldlings were. But my 
Adventist friends were unable forever after 
to enjoy the pleasure of a united Christian 
home. 

The Lord is interested in young people, 
and He wants them to be happy. They will 
be happy if they let Him guide their steps. 


The Dash for Nome 
From page 14 


was there to take over, just as Kasson had re- 
lieved Olsen. 

“We should be coming to Safety now,” 
Kasson thought. “Over there beyond the la- 
goon. But should we stop? The dogs are go- 
ing well. They've got their footing, and 
that’s important. We're making time. Chang- 
ing teams will mean delay.” 

He was very tired. Following a sled and 
nine galloping huskies is not easy work, 
and he was badly in need of rest. But what 
about the antitoxin? What about the sick 
people in Nome? 

“Better go on,” he decided. “Better not 
stop.” 

It was a hard decision to make. Kasson 
knew the dogs were as tired as he was. Even 
the bravest spirit will give up, and the team 
was near the breaking point. All except 
Balto. 

If Balto was tired, he didn’t show it. 
Though he knew nothing of epidemics, 
diphtheria, or antitoxin, he sensed that there 
was a job to be done; it never occurred to 
him to quit. Keen of sight and scent, he 
used all his faculties, all the strength of his 
fine hard-muscled body, to keep himself go- 
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ing and keep the other dogs going as well. 
He was a good influence on the team. There 
at the front of the line he was a challenge to 
his teammates, providing the best possible 
reason for their keeping the pace. If Balto 
could do it, they could too. If he wasn’t 
tired, neither were they. And so, in spite of 
snow and ‘gale, in spite of hunger and ex- 
haustion, they pressed steadily forward. 

“Mush on, Balto. Mush on, boy.” Kas- 
son’s voice rang through the crisp cold air. 
Balto heard it and was cheered onward. 
The other dogs, watching their leader, were 
cheered onward too. With no thought of 
stopping, no thought of slowing down, they 
were determined to put the miles behind 
them as quickly as possible. 

“And all because of Balto,” thought Kas- 
son happily. “If Tom Bradford could see 
him now! Not good enough for a racing 
team, and here he is winning the most im- 
portant race of all.” 

They traveled through the night and into 
the dark Alaskan morning. Presently the 
outline of a city came into view. In the dis- 
tance loomed a few buildings and a faint 
glimmer of light. 

“Nome at last!” Kasson pulled the team 
to a stop on the main street of the town. 
The race was over. 

A group of grateful people were there to 
meet him. The mayor made a speech; the 
doctor thanked him for the precious medi- 
cine. Kasson said he hoped the epidemic 
would soon be ended. Then he ran to the 
front of the team. 

“Balto,” he threw an arm around the great 
husky, “you're a racing dog after all—one of 
the best.” 

Balto shrugged against his master. He 
wagged his tail and gave a short friendly 
yelp. No one present doubted for a moment 
that it was a canine’s way of saying, “Thank 
you. 

Today there stands in New York City’s 
Central Park a statue in honor of Balto and 
his valiant comrades. A bronze plaque at the 
base of the statue reads: 

DEDICATED TO THE INDOMITABLE 

SPIRIT OF THE SLED DOGS THAT RE- 

LAYED ANTITOXIN SIX HUNDRED MILES 

OVER ROUGH ICE ACROSS TREACHEROUS 

WATERS THROUGH ARCTIC BLIZZARDS 

FROM NENANA TO THE RELIEF OF 

STRICKEN NOME IN THE WINTER OF 

1925. 
ENDURANCE FIDELITY INTELLIGENCE. 





December 

31. Matt. 1:21 He shall save His people from sin 
January 

1. Ps. 55:17 “Evening, and morning, and at 


noon, will | pray, and cry aloud: 
and he shall hear my voice.” 


2. Rom. 16:19 “I would have you wise unto that 
which is good.” 

3. Ps. 141:3 “Set a watch, O Lord, before my 
mouth; keep the door of my lips.” 

4. Gal. 6:10 “As we have therefore opportu- 
nity, let us do good unto all men.” 

5. Prov. 8:33 “Hear instruction, and be wise, 
and refuse it not.” 

6. Ps. 91:4 “He shall cover thee with his 


feathers, and under his wings 
shalt thou trust.” 








None Came Back 
From page 8 


a sailboat. They ran to tell the lookout. 

Peter and Sarah ran to tell the people. 
One by one they left their work and gath- 
ered on the beach. It was the first ship the 
colonists had seen since they left England. 

When the landing boats arrived, the first 
man to step ashore was Robert Cushman. 
The people of Plymouth greeted him with 
shouts and tears of joy. 

“I've brought thirty-five new colonists.” 
Everyone cheered. 

Most of the newcomers were young men. 
They had not brought food, bedding, pots 
and pans, or extra clothes, but the good ship 
Fortune on which they sailed had brought a 
load of cloth. The colonists traded beaver 
and otter skins for it. 

“Aren't you going to stay here with us?” 
the people asked Robert Cushman when 
he began to supervise the loading of the 
Fortune after a few days. 

“No. I came over just to get the charter 
signed.” He explained how the business dif- 
ficulties with Mr. Weston would be solved 
as soon as the charter was signed. “Mr. 
Weston told me he intends to keep all his 
promises if you sign.” To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference ® 


Lesson theme for the first quarter: “Light in the Darkness." 


I—An Object Lesson at Night 


(January 6) 


Memory VErsE: “And he believed in the Lord; 
and he counted it to him for righteousness” 
(Genesis 15:6). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the story of how Abraham heard God 
speaking to him one night when he was discour- 
aged, and notice the object lesson God used in 
giving him the assurance that He would keep 
His promise. It is in Genesis 15:1-7. Go over the 
memory verse carefully several times. Review it 
each day as you do your lesson assignment. 


SUNDAY 


Abraham's Call 


Open your Bible to Genesis 12. 


Two or three hundred years after the con- 
fusion of tongues at Babel, people all over the 
world were worshiping idols instead of the true 
God. The law of God was almost forgotten. 
God made a plan whereby this law should be 
kept as a sacred trust, and He needed a good 
man to take this trust. In the land of the Chal- 
dees lived the family of Terah, direct descend- 
ants of Adam, Seth, Enoch, Methuselah, Noah, 
and Shem. Although surrounded by heathen- 
ism, this family kept strictly to the principles 
of godliness that had been handed down to 
them. Terah and his family moved from Ur up 
to Haran. God saw in Terah’s son Abraham 
one who was fitted to accept the sacred trust. 
A few years later Terah died. Then one day 
God called Abraham. Read about the call, in 
verses 1 and 2. 

“In order that God might qualify him for his 
great work, as the keeper of the sacred oracles, 
Abraham must be separated from the associa- 
tions of his early life. The influence of kindred 
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and friends would interfere with the training 
which the Lord purposed to give his servant.” 
—Patriarchs and Prophets, p. 126. 

Abraham might have rebelled at the thought 
of leaving the land of his birth and going to a 
strange country, but he unquestioningly obeyed 
God. Read what we are told about his readiness 
to obey God’s call, in verses 4 and 5. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Proph- 
ets, p. 126, pars. 3, 4. 

THINK! How do you react when you are 
asked to do something strange and new? 

Pray that when God calls you, you may be as 


ready as Abraham was to hear and answer His 
call. 


MONDAY 
In the Land of Canaan 


Open your Bible to Genesis 14. 


It was not easy for Abraham to tear up roots 
and move out with his wife and nephew, the 
servants, and his household possessions, but 
God had called and he gladly went. They trav- 
eled westward to the land of the Canaanites, 
and there among those heathen people Abraham 
set up an altar and bore witness to the true 
God. They settled first at Moreh and then at 
Bethel, and then, because a famine arose, they 
went to the land of Egypt and then back again 
to Bethel and from there to Mamre. 

There were many difficulties to meet and 
problems to solve, but with God’s help Abraham 
met them all. 

Just after returning from Egypt, Abraham 
and his nephew were obliged to separate. In- 
stead of letting Abraham make first choice of 
the place where he would settle, Lot chose what 
he thought was the better place, and settled in 













the valley near the city of Sodom; so Abraham 
stayed in the mountains. 

One day trouble arose. A battle took place 
between some of the kings of the land. Read 
verses 10 to 12 and find how this affected Abra- 
ham’s nephew. 

One of the men managed to escape, and he 
hastened to Abraham’s home and told him of 
the disaster. Look in verses 14 to 16, and find 
what Abraham did about it. 


For further reading: Patriarchs and Proph- 
ets, p. 134, pars. 3, 4; p. 135, par. 1. 


THINK how Abraham went to his nephew’s 
aid even though at the time of their separation 
Lot had shown him ingratitude. 


HARRY ANDERSON, ARTIST 


Abraham gazed upward, listening, while God promised 
to make his seed as numerous as the stars of heaven. 


Pray that you may not let differences keep 
you from helping others when they are in need. 


TUESDAY 
Abraham's Discouragement 


Open your Bible to Genesis 15. 


After his victory over the four kings Abra- 
ham went back to his home and rural life. He 
had no liking for war, nor for the life in the 
cities, and he was glad to be back. Nevertheless, 
he was not happy. He was by nature a peace- 
ful man, and the thought that there might be 
other skirmishes and that he and his loved ones 
might be further involved in battles was not a 
pleasing one to him. The memory of the blood- 
shed he had seen when he went to liberate his 
nephew Lot filled him with horror. He began to 
wonder whether, after all, he had done the right 
thing in leaving the land of the Chaldees and 
settling among these heathen, warlike people. 

Another thing troubled him too. When God 
had called him, He had given him a promise 
very dear to him. He had promised that he 
would be the father of a great nation. Yet, so 
far, he and his wife were still without a child— 
and they were getting on in years. 

The darkness of discouragement settled 
around him, but just as it is always after the 
darkest part of the night that the light of the 
dawn breaks, so just after Abraham had enter- 
tained these troubled thoughts, God shined 
upon him with the light of heavenly hope. One 
night the Lord appeared to Abraham in a vi- 
sion. Read the beautiful promise He gave him, 
in verse 1. Some Bible translators have trans- 
lated the last part of this verse, “Your reward 
shall be very great.” 

Yes, God would protect him in times of strife. 
He would be his shield. And more than that, He 
would be his reward. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Proph- 
ets, p. 136, par. 2. 

THINK! When things look dark to 
you take your fears and doubts to God? 


Pray that you may find Him a shield in time 
of trouble. 


you, do 


WEDNESDAY 
Object Lesson in the Night 


Open your Bible to Genesis 15. 


So low in faith had Abraham sunk, that he 
could hardly grasp the richness of the promise 
God was making to him. 

He was worried about his heir. How could he 
be the father of a large nation when he had no 
son? It was a custom in those days for a man 
who had no son to adopt as his heir some 
trusted member of his household. Just such a 
one was Eliezer. He had been a faithful and 
loyal servant for many years. Perhaps, Abra- 
ham argued to himself, it was God’s will for this 
fine man to be his heir and to keep the sacred 
trust of God’s oracles. He would ask God. Read 
his question, in verses 2 and 3. 

But no, God said, this was not the heir. Abra- 
ham was to have a child of his very own to be 
his heir. Then God led Abraham outside his 
tent home, and it was night. Find in verse 5, 
middle section, what God told him to do. 

Abraham looked up. Perhaps he started to 
try to count the stars. If so, he must soon have 
given up. Why, it was impossible to count the 
stars in the jeweled night sky. No, he couldn’t 
count them! Then he heard God’s voice speak- 
ing to him again. Find what He said, in the last 
part of verse 5. 


For further reading: Patriarchs and Proph- 
ets, p. 136, par. 3. 
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THINK how nature illustrates the truths of 
God and emphasizes His promises. 


Pray that your eyes and mind may be alert 
to the illustrations of God’s grace to be seen in 
nature. 


THURSDAY 


A Covenant With Abraham in the Night 


Open your Bible to Genesis 15. 


“Like the stars,” Abraham kept repeating to 
himself. As he looked up to the heavens and saw 
the stars by the thousands, he felt a glow—yes, 
God meant His promise! He was to be the 
father of a great and numerous nation! His 
gloomy feelings and his weak faith vanished. 
Look in verse 6, and see what took their place. 

Then God reminded him of His past leading. 
Read what He said, in verse 7. 

Yes, we are never to forget the way the Lord 
has led us in the past. God had led Abraham. 
He had brought him from Ur, protected him in 
dangers, and guided him continually. He would 
not fail him now. He would bring to pass all 
that He had promised. 

God now told Abraham to prepare some ani- 
mals as part of the most binding contract that 
men ever made with each other. And “when 
the sun was going down” Abraham fell asleep. It 
was night again. And “an horror of great dark- 
ness fell upon him.” What preparation had 
Abraham made? Verse 9-11. What prophecy 
about his descendants going to Egypt was made? 
Verses 13, 16. How did God confirm this promise 
and covenant with Abraham? Verses 17, 18. 

And the darkness of the night passed away. 
God revealed to His servant the plan of salva- 
tion. He saw the death of Christ, the great sacri- 
fice, and His coming in glory. So the future was 
unveiled to him that his own faith might be 
strengthened and that he might instruct those 
who came after him. 


For further reading: Patriarchs and Proph- 
ets, p. 137, pars. 1, 2. 


Tuink! Are you remembering the way the 
Lord has helped you in the difficulties you have 
had, and are you _ letting this memory 
strengthen your faith for the future? 


Pray that in all circumstances you may keep 
your faith in God. 


FRIDAY 


Below are five messages of God to Abraham. 
Put them in the right order by numbering 
them as they were given in this week’s lesson: 

( ) “Look now toward heaven, and tell the 
stars, if thou be able to number them: ... So 
shall thy seed be.” 

( ) “Know of a surety that thy seed shall be 
a stranger in a land that is not their’s.” 

( ) “Fear not, Abraham: I am thy shield, 
and thy exceeding great reward.” 

«( ) “I am the Lord that brought thee out of 
Ur of the Chaldees, to give thee this land to in- 
herit it.” 





( ) “Get thee out of thy country, and from 
thy kindred, and from thy father’s house, unto a 
land that I will shew thee: and I will make of 
thee a great nation.” 


For further reading: A. S. Maxwell, The Bible 
Story, vol. 1, pp. 124-158. 


Review the memory verse. 





None Came Back 
From page 19 


The vote was overwhelmingly in favor of 
signing. Robert Cushman sailed back to 
England with the charter. 

All attention now centered on the har- 
vest feast. 

When the day arrived, Chief Massasoit 
came with ninety men. They brought five 
deer they had killed on the way. While the 
women finished the food preparation and 
roasting of meat, the men had shooting 
contests with arrows and muskets. There 
were feats of wrestling and games of skill. 

Peter and Sarah hung around the tables as 
the women brought the food. There were 
fish, venison, and wild turkeys stuffed with 
chestnuts. Hominy, corn pudding, and 
white bread were placed next to water cress, 
leeks, and grapes. 

“There’s enough food here to feed all of 
Chief Massasoit’s seven tribes,” Peter said. 

When all had gathered at the tables, Gov- 
ernor Bradford gave the blessing. 

“Heavenly Father, we are but pilgrims 
on this earth, and it is as pilgrims that we 
pause now to nourish our bodies that they 
may be fit instruments for Thy work, that 
with renewed strength we may continue on 
a further pilgrimage to the heavenly city 
Thou hast prepared for us all. Amen.” 

With laughter, talking, and gestures, red 
men and white men sat down. 

Peter unloosened his belt three notches 
and started to eat. 

(The end) 
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Questions and answers about the new Sabbath school department: 


The Earliteen Division 


What is the earliteen division? 


The earliteen division is a new Sabbath 
school division for ninth- and tenth-graders. 


Do eighth-graders belong in the earli- 
teen division? 


Definitely not. This would frustrate the 
whole purpose of the General Conference 
Sabbath School Department. Our leaders 
have tried to provide lessons for the ninth 
and tenth grades that will come to them 
fresh and new after eighth-grade graduation. 


What about older eighth-graders? 


They remain in the junior division. 


What if they are fourteen years old? 


This matter was discussed at length re- 
cently by a committee in which our Sabbath 
school leaders were present. The vote taken 
was to recommend to all our Sabbath schools 
that Sabbath school divisions promote by 
grade rather than by age. Where some Sab- 
bath schools have been promoting largely 
by age, it was recommended that these 
schools shift to the promotion-by-grade plan 
as soon as possible. 


Is the January promotion out? 


No, not completely. In rare cases of special 
need, Sabbath school leaders would still be 
within the General Conference plan to pro- 
mote an occasional individual in January. 
But as a general rule, promotion into the 
junior division will now follow completion 
of the fourth grade, and promotion into the 
earliteen division will come only after grad- 
uation from the eighth, regardless of age. 


Will all churches have an earliteen 
division? 

No. The General Conference Sabbath 
School Department recommends that an 
earliteen division be formed in large churches 
where the youth division is of sufficient size 
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to warrant it. In smaller churches the ninth- 
and tenth-graders will continue to meet with 
the older academy youth. 


Are there special earliteen lessons? 
Yes. 


May a church use the earliteen lessons 
even if it does not organize a division? 


Yes. This is definitely recommended. And 
in this case, students in the ninth and tenth 
grades study the earliteen lessons. Students 
in the older academy grades continue to 
study the youth lessons. 


How can earliteen lessons be obtained? 


They are being printed as a quarterly, and 
also in The Youth’s Instructor. 


Which journal goes to the earliteen 
division? 

The Y outh’s Instructor. The editors of the 
Instructor ate planning more and more to 
focus on the needs of college students and 
young married couples. Academy young peo- 
ple, who like to read of college and marriage, 
should receive the Imstructor. 


What journal for the junior division? 


The JUNIOR GUIDE, of course! The JUN- 
IOR GUIDE is written specifically for young 
people in grades five through eight, and is 
our only denominational journal designed 
for this important group. 


Should the junior division sometimes 
be divided? 


In some large churches it has been found 


. desirable to divide the junior division. The 


recent action of the General Conference Sab- 
bath School Department provided that where 
such a division is necessary, grades five and 
six meet in one room and grades seven and 
eight in another. All study the junior lessons, 
all receive JUNIOR GUIDE.—L. M. 
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